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PART VIII. 
DEPORTATION OF CIVILIANS FROM BELGIUM. 

Charge Grew to the Secretary of State. 
[ Telegram — Paraphrase — Extract. ] 

No. 4452.] American Embassy, 

Berlin, October 10, 1916. 
Mr. Grew reports that he has received from Minister Whitlock at 
Brussels copies of letters from the President of the Comite National 
de Secours et d 'Alimentation of Brussels together with copies of 
orders in proof of the statements contained in the letters to the effect 
that complete lists of all workmen who are unemployed and who re- 
ceive aid in the district (etape) have been demanded from the presi- 
dents of the local committees by the German military authorities, and 
that presidents were imprisoned if they refused to furnish the lists 
demanded. The President states that the object is to send such 
unemployed to Germany as laborers for military purposes. That men 
are forced to labor is proved by letters attached. 1 



The Acting Secretary of State to Charge Grew. 
[ Telegram — Paraphrase. ] 

No. 3497.] Department of State, 

Washington, October 19, 1916. 
Mr. Polk states that if Mr. Grew should deem it advisable he may 
draw to the Foreign Minister's attention informally and orally the 
action of the German military authorities in Belgium and its object 
as alleged. 

1 Not printed. 
249 
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Charge Grew to the Secretary of State. 
[ Telegram — Paraphrase. ] 

No. 4511.] American Embassy, 

Berlin, October 23, 1916. 
Mr. Grew reports that he has brought informally and orally to 
the attention of the Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
the question of the Belgian laborers. The Under Secretary has prom- 
ised to investigate the matter at once and to inform Mr. Grew of the 
result. 



Charge Grew to the Secretary of State. 
[Telegram — Paraphrase — Extract.] 

No. 4535.] American Embassy, 

Berlin, October 27, 1916. 
Mr. Grew states that he sought a further interview with the 
German Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs at which he told that 
official, informally and orally, that he understood the policy had been 
definitely determined upon by the military government in Belgium 
of enforcing labor on Belgian citizens, and that many of them would 
be transported to Germany to be put to work in various industries, 
in this way releasing German workmen to go to the front. A memo- 
randum was handed to Mr. Grew by the Under Secretary which states 
that compulsory measures are to be adopted against the Belgian un- 
employed who are a burden to charity so that friction arising there- 
from may be avoided. These measures are designed to make them 
work, so far as the men are not inclined voluntarily to work. Mr. 
Grew reports that he pointed out that this decision, as it involved 
a definite breach of international law, undoubtedly would make a very 
bad impression abroad. 
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The Secretary of State to Charge Grew. 
[ Telegram — Paraphrase. ] 

No. 3539.] Department of State, 

Washington, November 2, 1916. 
Mr. Lansing states that in view of the serious consequences that 
may follow as a result of the proposed policy in Belgium, apart from 
any humanitarian considerations, Mr. Grew is authorized to make 
request for an interview with the Chancellor. The extent to which his 
informal representations with the Chancellor should go is left to the 
discretion of Mr. Grew, who must be guided by the general attitude 
of the Chancellor and by circumstances. Mr. Grew should, however, 
point out the unfortunate impression which would be created by the 
proposed policy in neutral countries, and especially in the United 
States, which country has very much at heart the welfare of the 
Belgian civil population. 



The Secretary of State to Charge Grew. 
[Telegram — Paraphrase — Extract. ] 

Department of State, 
Washmgton, November 29, 1916. 
Mr. Grew is directed to obtain an interview with the German 
Chancellor as soon as possible and repeat to him the following: 

The Government of the United States has learned with the greatest 
concern and regret of the policy of the German Government to deport 
from Belgium a portion of the civilian population for the purpose of 
forcing them to labor in Germany, and is constrained to protest in a 
friendly spirit but most solemnly against this action, which is in con- 
travention of all precedent and of those humane principles of inter- 
national practice which have long been accepted and followed by 
civilized nations in their treatment of noncombatants in conquered 
territory. Furthermore, the Government of the United States is con- 
vinced that the effect of this policy, if pursued, will in all probability 
be fatal to the Belgian relief work, so humanely planned and so suc- 
cessfully carried out, a result which would be generally deplored and 
which, it is assumed, would seriously embarrass the German Govern- 
ment. 
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Charge Grew to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram — Paraphrase. ] 

American Embassy, 
Berlin, December 11, 1916. 
Mr. Grew states that he has received from the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs the German Government's reply to the formal 
representations of the United States Government concerning the de- 
portation of Belgians, the translation of which reply is as follows : 

The Government of the United States has protested against the 
deportation of Belgian laborers to Germany and against their being 
compelled to work, proceeding from the view that these measures are 
incompatible with the principles of humanity and international usage 
as to the treatment of the population of occupied territory. 

The German Government believes that the Government of the 
United States of America is not correctly informed as to the reason 
for these measures, the manner in which they are carried out, and 
therefore considers it appropriate first of all to explain the true state 
of affairs. 

In Belgium unemployment has been spreading for some time 
among the industrial laborers in an alarming manner. This great 
increase in the unemployed is attributable to the blockade policy 
which has cut off the importation of raw materials for the Belgian 
industries and the exportation of their manufactures and thus caused 
the greatest part of the plants to shut down. As a result nearly half 
of the Belgian factory laborers, whose total number is about one 
million two hundred thousand, were completely deprived of occupa- 
tions and a great many more than half a million Belgians who 
formerly earned their living by work in industries made dependent 
on public relief; this number is nearly triple when the families are 
added, making approximately one and one-half million people. Such 
a state of affairs made a radical remedy most urgently necessary, 
whether from the point of view of Belgian political economy, for 
which the unemployed form an insupportable burden, or from the 
point of view of public order and morals, which are gravely imperiled 
by the general lack of employment and its attendant features. This 
necessity has long been recognized and emphasized by discerning 
Belgians also. 

In view of this situation the governor general at Brussels issued 
an ordinance on May 15, 1916, whereby persons enjoying public relief 
who decline, without sufficient reason to take up or continue work 
corresponding to their capacity are threatened with imprisonment or 
compulsory labor. In consequence of the prostration of the Belgian 
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industries it was not possible to furnish all the unemployed with an 
opportunity to work or at least some suitable occupation in Belgium 
itself. There was no choice but to assign them work in Germany, 
where a large number of Belgian laborers are voluntarily employed 
already and feel themselves quite well (. . . ) 1 , the wages being 
high and personal liberty very extended. Compulsory labor is en- 
forced against those unemployed who do not follow their example. 

This measure is completely in accordance with international law. 
For, pursuant to Article 43 of The Hague Land War Ordinance, the 
occupying power shall take steps to insure public order and safety in 
the occupied territory and to this end intervene with supplementary 
ordinances wherever the laws in force in the country do not suffice. 
It undoubtedly comes under the head of the maintenance of public 
order to have those capable to work made to work if possible and not 
permitted to become a burden on public charity and form a national 
pest on account of their idleness. 

In carrying out the measure hardships have been avoided and all 
possible consideration shown. If isolated mistakes have been made in 
selecting the persons taken to Germany, and, in particular, people 
may have been included to whom the conditions of the ordinance of 
May 15, 1916, do not apply, this is to be connected to the fact that 
the Belgian authorities frequently refused their aid in drawing up the 
lists of the unemployed or made false statements. Care has been taken 
that such mistakes shall be remedied as soon as possible. For the 
principle that only such persons shall be deported to Germany as 
receive public relief, find no work in Belgium, and refuse the work 
assigned to them in Germany is adhered to with all possible firmness. 

The unemployed deported to Germany are taken from the concen- 
tration points established at Altengrabow, Guben, Kassel, Meschede, 
Muenster, Soltan, and Wittenberg to the places of labor where they 
are employed in agricultural and industrial plants. As a matter of 
course, work which a hostile population can not by international law 
be compelled to perform is excluded. If the American Government 
attaches importance thereto permission will gladly be granted to a 
representative of the Embassy here to inform himself by a personal 
visit as to the condition in which the people are living. 

The German Government regrets the fact that the circumstances 
set forth above have plainly been completely misrepresented in the 
United States of America through the mendacious press agitation of 
Germany's enemies. It would greatly deplore it, not the least so in 
the interest of the Belgian population, if the beneficent work of the 
relief commission should be impaired in any way as a result of these 
misrepresentations. 

In conclusion, and the German Government can not refrain from 
pointing out the fact that the removal of the German population from 

1 Apparent omission. 
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the parts of Germany and its colonies occupied by enemy troops, espe- 
cially the dragging of women, children, and old men from East Prussia 
to Siberia, did not, so far as is known here, afford the neutral countries 
any occasion to take steps with the Governments concerned similar to 
those that they have now taken toward Germany. And yet it is sus- 
ceptible of no doubt that these latter measures constitute a gross 
violation of the laws of humanity and the rules of international law, 
whereas the German measures are quite in accordance with these 
principles according to what has been set forth above. 



Charge" Grew to the Secretary of State. 

[Telegram.] 

No. 4756.] American Embassy, 

Berlin, December 20, 1916. 
Following note received from Foreign Office, dated December 18th : 

The Foreign Office has the honor to inform the Embassy of the 
United States of America with reference to the memorandum regard- 
ing the deportation of Belgian workmen to Germany, that owing to a 
number of complaints which have been raised by Belgian workmen on 
account of their transportation to Germany, three hundred and 
twenty-six of such workmen have up to the present been sent back to 
Belgium as not coming under the rules of the order of the Governor 
General in Belgium, dated May 15, 1916. The remainder of the com- 
plaints shall be investigated with all possible expedition. 

Grew. 



Charge Grew to the Secretary of State. 

No. 4913.] American Embassy, 

Berlin, December 21, 1916. 
Sir: With reference to my telegram No. 4756 of December 20, 
1916, 3 p. m., regarding the return to Belgium of a number of Bel- 
gian workmen on the ground that they had been transported to 
Germany contrary to the provisions of the order of the Governor 
General of Belgium dated May 15, 1916, I have the honor to transmit 
herewith, for the Department's information, a copy and translation 
of the order referred to. 

I have, etc., J. C. Grew. 
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[Inclosure — Translation.] 

REGULATIONS GOVERNING IDLENESS. 

Canceling the regulation, under the same heading, dated August 
13, 1915 (Oesetz- und Verordnungsblatt No. 108, Page 889), I ordain 
as follows : 

Article 1. 

Persons, intentionally or carelessly making false statements regard- 
ing their personal circumstances when enquiries are being made with 
the object of ascertaining the necessity of relief for them, shall be 
punished with imprisonment up to six weeks, in case a more severe 
punishment is not incurred in accordance with the existing laws; 
aside from that a fine up to Marks 1,000 can be imposed. 

Article 2. 

Persons declining the acceptance or continuation of work offered 
them and which stands in accordance with their ability without suffi- 
cient reason, although relief is granted them from public or private 
funds or they become in need of relief owing to such refusal, shall be 
punished with imprisonment of from fourteen days to a year. 

Principally every reason justified by international law shall be 
considered sufficient. 

Instead of prosecuting, the compulsory deportation to the place of 
work can be ordered by the Governors and Commanders, enjoying 
equal rights, as well as the County Chiefs. 

Article 3. 
Persons intentionally assisting the refusal of work, punishable 
according to Article 2, by granting relief or in some other manner, 
shall be fined up to Marks 10,000, besides which imprisonment up to 
two years can be imposed. 

Article 4. 
In case communities, associations, or other organizations assist the 
refusal of work according to Article 3, the punishment will be imposed 
upon the leading persons. 

Article 5. 
Amounts proven to be intended for the support of the persons 
mentioned in Article 2 shall be confiscated for the benefit of the 
Belgian Bed Cross. 

Article 6. 
The Military Courts and Military Commanders have jurisdiction 
for trespasses against the Articles 2 to 4 of the regulations and for 
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such trespasses against Article 1 which have been committed against 
German Authorities and Troops and against Authorities and Organi- 
zations instituted by me. 

The criminal courts of the Belgian Courts of First Instance shall 
have jurisdiction for such trespasses against Article 1 of the regu- 
lation, which, according to the above, do not come under the juris- 
diction of the Military Courts and Military Commanders. 

Brussels, May 15, 1916. 

The Governor General in Belgium. 

Freiherr von Bissing, 
Generalooersi. 



Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 
[Telegram.] 

American Embassy, 
London, January 2, 1917. 
Hoover submits following statement: 

There has been no apparent change in German policy since the 
President's protest. Deportation continuing on a large scale, now 
apparently three to five thousand per week. Despite assertions made 
to the President no distinction is made as to whether deportees are 
unemployed or not, and in fact there seems a definite policy to 
secure all members of certain trades and the desire to secure these 
and other skilled labor leads press gangs to delegate choice of those 
in actual employment. Moreover, they have taken altogether up 
to December fifteenth over seven hundred persons employed by the 
commission despite the exhibit of credentials and their specific agree- 
ment with us to the contrary and against our protest. Furthermore, 
our American members have witnessed the taking of several thou- 
sands, particularly from Flanders, to northern France, and together 
with local French people are now being forced to work for the Ger- 
man army in the preparation of timber and fascines for the trenches. 
Refusal to perform such labor has here been met with refusal of food 
and other brutal acts. It is also reported to us from what we be- 
lieve to be reliable sources that Belgian and French civilians have 
been deported to work on trench construction in northern France, 
and certain deportees have been recently returned wounded by shell 
fire. Of the deportees to Germany some three hundred have been 
returned to Hainaut Province, of whom a part were apparently re- 
turned because physically unable to work, but the remainder maintain 
that they were returned because of their steadfast passive resistance 
to pressure; although they were entirely refused food over a con- 
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siderable period and were ultimately returned for their recalci- 
trancy. Their appearance confirms this. Altogether the assurances 
given the President that only unemployed people were taken and 
that they are not being employed on military work or brutally 
treated are absolutely untrue, not only before but since assurances 
were given. It does appear that the civil government in Brussels 
has made some efforts to prevent brutality in selection, to confine 
selections to unemployed, and to protect the employees of the com- 
mission, and they have even solicited complaints, but they appear 
unable to control the military press gangs or effect any remedies. 

The hourly witnessing of these outrages and the prayers to the 
Americans from a people now in a state of complete terror, since 
Americans have been so peculiarly their protectors during the past 
two years, make it difficult for us to control the natural feelings of 
our staff, and we can only hope that no untoward incident may 

occur - Page. 



Minister Whitlock to the Secretary of State. 
[Telegram — Paraphrase — Extract.] 

American Legation, 
Brussels, January 2, 1917. 

Mr. "Whitlock reports that it is very difficult to obtain informa- 
tion that is accurate regarding deportations because facilities for 
communication are lacking in Belgium. 

There is no communication with that part of Belgium exclusively 
under the jurisdiction of the military, which includes certain ports 
of Hainaut and the two Flanders and also all Northern France and 
parts of Hainaut and Luxemburg. Deportations continue one day 
in this commune, one day in another. There have been taken, it 
was estimated, between sixty thousand and one hundred thousand 
men. Possibly two thousand of these have been returned. Those 
returning from Germany have brought accounts which are distress- 
ing concerning the cruelties resorted to in forcing them to sign 
employment contracts, and concerning hunger, suffering, and lack 
of shelter. 

Eequisition of the stocks and materials in the few industries 
which are still in operation continues, thus complicating the situation 
as the numbers of unemployed who are thereby formally exposed 
to deportation are increased. 
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The German Ambassador to the Secretary of State. 

J. No. A131.] German Embassy, 

Washington, January 8, 1917. 
Mr. Secretary of State: 

I have the honor to inclose a memorial sent me by my Govern- 
ment on the employment of Belgian laborers in Germany, refuting 
the false statements of Germany's enemies. In ease Your Excel- 
lency should not express any objections, I intend to publish it here 
in the near future. 

Please accept, etc., J. Bernstorff. 



[Inclosure — Translation.] 

EMPLOYMENT OF BELGIAN LABORERS IN GERMANY. 
I. 

The compulsory employment of Belgian laborers in German 
works is utilized by our enemies as a welcome occasion in order to 
stir up the public opinion of neutral and hostile foreign countries 
against this alleged recent violation of the Belgian people. This 
propaganda threatens to assume considerable proportions, and it 
may even be considered likely that the Entente will attempt to in- 
duce neutral Governments or high neutral personages to make a 
formal protest. An explanation of the causes and effects of the dis- 
approved measures therefore appears necessary in order to prevent 
a one-sided judgment of the question. 

Those who, far away from the scenes of the war, are able to 
judge the conditions in the territories occupied in the west only in 
a superficial manner will perhaps not understand so easily that the 
measures taken are not only by no means injurious to the popula- 
tion of these regions from an economic standpoint, but had become 
to a certain extent a social necessity owing to the peculiar conditions 
prevailing there. He who wishes to comprehend this must first 
picture to himself the extent and effects of the nonemployment in 
Belgium. The chief cause of this is the British naval blockade, 
which is being ruthlessly enforced even against Belgium. Belgian 
industry is so greatly dependent on the importation of raw materials 
and the exportation of manufactured articles that the almost com- 
plete stoppage of foreign trade by England necessarily entailed 
automatically the paralyzation of by far the greater part of Belgian 
industries. This is especially the case with the important iron and 
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steel industries, textile and clothing industries, and the keramie and 
glass industry which together employed over half a million workmen 
in time of peace, as well as with the leather, tobacco, paper, and 
chemical industry. Even fishing has entirely ceased in consequence 
of the blockade of the North Sea coast. A number of other enter- 
prises had to be suspended because the materials used and their 
transportation had become so dear that the work was conducted at 
a loss; this occurred, among others, with the building industry (em- 
ploying in peace 95,000 laborers) and the wood and furniture indus- 
try (80,000 laborers). The important mining industry owes it only 
to the extensive exportation of coal to Germany that it is able to 
employ about nine-tenths of its 145,000 laborers and the stone quar- 
ries also employ one-third of their force, which had hitherto con- 
sisted of 35,000 hands, in order to fulfill orders which are mostly 
German. 

That, as frequently asserted in Belgium, requisitions of raw ma- 
terials and machinery by Germany have considerably increased the 
unemployment is not true for the reason that these requisitions 
were made primarily in factories which were unable anyway to keep 
running owing to one of the aforementioned causes. 

The result of these occurrences is that, out of 1,200,000 men and 
women who worked in Belgian industrial enterprises before the war, 
and who represent about half of all persons in Belgium engaged in 
earning a living, 505,000 (including 158,000 women) are entirely 
and 150,000 (including 46,000 women) partially unemployed. Al- 
together there are therefore 655,000 persons, formerly earning their 
living by labor in industry, who are now dependent upon public 
assistance, a number which, added to 293,000 wives and 612,000 
children of the unemployed, reaches a total of 1,560,000 needy peo- 
ple and represents about one-fifth of the entire population of 
Belgium. 

In so highly a developed industrial nation as Belgium this state 
of affairs, without precedent in history, had necessarily to entail 
the gravest economic and social troubles. The sums expended up 
to the present in order to furnish the bare minimum needed for ex- 
istence to the unemployed persons and those dependent upon them 
already amount to over 300,000,000 franks and are likely to amount 
to no less than 20,000,000 franks a month in future. Even though 
foreign countries undertook to finance the work of affording this 
assistance, nevertheless Belgian national economy must eventually 
bear the burden. The equivalent of these expenditures, which are 
not made for productive labor, is not only entirely lost to Belgian 
economic life, but even does it considerable injury. The laborers 
are so accustomed to idleness by the help afforded them that a Bel- 
gian employer at present has difficulty in finding the necessary work- 
men to keep his enterprise going. 
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If this fact, in view of the above-cited large number of unem- 
ployed, in itself throws a sharp light on the economic troubles 
created in Belgium by unemployment, then the present condition 
must be characterized as wholly intolerable from a social standpoint 
if we picture to ourselves the consequences which the long contin- 
uing idleness produces for the laboring population. It is obvious 
that a trained laborer will lose his ability through long years of 
idleness, and his value to Belgian industry will therefore be seriously 
diminished. Even the unskilled laborer, who has been accustomed 
to a constant exertion of his strength, will be physically impaired 
by remaining unoccupied for a long time. In a moral way a con- 
tinuance of present conditions will be absolutely devastating in its 
effects. The feeling of humiliation experienced by morally sound 
persons when they have to beg their living from foreign charity is, 
in the long run, entirely lost by the laboring classes and they cease 
to be proud of being able to support their families by their own 
efforts. The saying that idleness is the beginning of vice is verified 
to an enhanced degree in the case of the materially inclined Belgian 
laborer, and the consequences are drunkenness and moral degener- 
acy in wide circles of these classes of the population, among whom 
family life also incurs many dangers. 

All these circumstances, as well as the gradual improverishment 
of the laborers' families, who are able to satisfy only the most neces- 
sary material needs after consuming all their savings, must in- 
evitably involve a weakening of the whole power of the Belgian 
people. 

Baron von Bissing, Governor General of Belgium, early realized 
the grave significance of this question to the population of the ter- 
ritory under his administration, and he consequently turned his 
whole attention to it from the beginning of his official activity. As 
far as the requirements of warfare permitted, he encouraged the 
revival of commerce and industry and favored every importation 
and exportation that was at all possible under the British blockade. 
He also exhorted the Belgian communal administrations to under- 
take emergency work that would be of utility to the general public, 
provided this would not cause any overburdening of the communal 
finances. The constantly increasing assistance to the unemployed 
has also been the subject of his unceasing solicitude, as he had 
long since recognized that such assistance would encourage aversion 
to work and thus enlarge the number of unemployed. He has there- 
fore repeatedly instructed the authorities under him to see that the 
help afforded unemployed did not become an obstacle to their re- 
sumption of work, and he has also induced the heads of the assistance 
committees to act along the same lines. 

By all these measures it was possible to limit, but by no means 
remove, the evil, for the reason that the deeper cause, the British 
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naval blockade, made its effects felt more and more as time went 
on. The Governor General was accordingly obliged, even last year, 
to resort to a more powerful means in order to counteract the in- 
creasing habit of idleness on the part of the people. 

At the instance of shrewd Belgians, and with the cooperation 
of the proper Belgian Ministry, he issued an order in August, 1915, 
against shirking of labor, which order was supplemented and 
strengthened in March of this year. These orders contemplate a 
compulsory removal to the places of work only when the laborer 
declines without sufficient grounds a job offered him at appropriate 
wages and within his capacity, and in this connection any ground 
of refusal based on international law is regarded as sufficient. A 
workman can accordingly not be forced to participate in warlike 
enterprises. The orders are directed primarily against certain or- 
ganized influences which wish to keep the laborers from voluntarily 
accepting remunerative work only because it was offered by Ger- 
mans. They are founded on sound legislative considerations, which 
restrict the liberty of the individual in the interest of the general 
public. 

The evil conditions which existed even at the time of issuance 
of these orders having in the course of time become entirely in- 
tolerable, the orders are now to be enforced more extensively than 
hitherto. Before they are applied, a proposition is made to the un- 
employed workman that he voluntarily enter into an advantageous 
labor contract, and only in case he stubbornly refuses (usually as 
a result of incitement) are forcible measures employed. The un- 
employed who go to Germany are placed on an equal footing there 
with the German laborers, and they receive higher wages than were 
ever known in Belgium. Care is taken to send part of these wages 
to the families remaining behind. The laborers are likewise al- 
lowed to carry on correspondence by letter with their families, and 
they are granted leave to go home at regular intervals. At their 
request they may even take their families with them to Germany. 
Provision is also made for religious service in their mother tongue. 

The great advantages which accrue to Belgian laborers from the 
opportunity thus offered them to work, as compared with their pre- 
vious sorry plight, are so obvious that for a year tens of thousands 
of them have been voluntarily availing themselves of the offer and 
have found remunerative labor in Germany. Happy to have escaped 
the misery caused by many months' idleness and the humiliation 
of public assistance, they have been able to restore their physical 
and moral strength by returning to their normal occupation. By 
the labor of their hands they can again raise their families up to 
a higher standard economically and make savings for the future. 
The temporary transplantation to another home does not frighten 
them, as Belgian laborers are used to wandering and have, in time 
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of peace, often hired out for work in the southern industrial sec- 
tion of the country or in Northern France for several months for 
the sake of a much less increase in wages than that now offered. The 
transfer of Belgian laborers to Germany therefore means a con- 
siderable improvement in the situation of these laborers and the 
abolition of conditions which have become intolerable. 



Minister Whitlock to the Secretary of State. 
[Extract.] 

No. 491.] American Legation, 

Brussels, January 16, 1917. 

Sir: In order fully to understand the situation it is necessary 
to go back to the autumn of 1914. At the time we were organizing 
the relief work the Comite National — the Belgian relief organization 
that collaborates with the Commission for Belief in Belgium — pro- 
posed an arrangement by which the Belgian Government should 
pay to its own employees left in Belgium, and other unemployed 
men besides, the wages they had been accustomed to receive. The 
Belgians wished to do this both for humanitarian and patriotic pur- 
poses; they wished to provide the unemployed with the means of 
livelihood, and, at the same time, to prevent their working for the 
Germans. The policy was adopted, and has been continued in prac- 
tice, and on the rolls of the Comite National have been borne the 
names of hundreds of thousands — some 700,000, I believe — of idle 
men receiving this dole, distributed through the communes. 

The presence of these unemployed, however, was a constant temp- 
tation to German cupidity. Many times they sought to obtain the 
lists of the chomeurs, but were always foiled by the claim that under 
the guarantees covering the relief work, the records of the Comite" 
National and its various suborganizations were immune. Rather 
than risk any interruption of the ravitaillement, for which, while 
loath to own any obligation to America, the Germans have always been 
grateful, since it has had the effect of keeping the population calm, 
the authorities never pressed the point other than with the Burgo- 
masters of the Communes. Finally, however, the military party, 
always brutal, and with an astounding ignorance of public opinion 
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and of moral sentiment, determined to put these idle men to work. 

In August, von Hindenburg was appointed to the supreme com- 
mand. He is said to have criticized von Bissing's policy as too mild; 
there was a quarrel; von Bissing went to Berlin to protest; threat- 
ened to resign, but did not. He returned, and a German official 
here said that Belgium would now be subject to a more terrible re- 
gime, would learn what war was. The prophecy has been vindicated. 

The deportations began in October in the Etape, at Ghent and at 
Bruges. The policy spread; the rich industrial districts of Hainaut, 
the mines and steelworks about Oharleroi were next attacked; now 
they are seizing men in Brabant, even in Brussels, despite some in- 
dications and even predictions of the civil authorities that the policy 
was about to be abandoned. 

During the last fortnight men have been impressed here in Brus- 
sels, but these seizures here are made evidently with much greater 
care than in the provinces, with more regard for the appearances. 
There was no public announcement of the intention to deport, but 
suddenly about ten days ago, certain men in town, whose names are 
on the lists of chomeurs, received summons, notifying them to report 
at one of the railway stations on a given day; penalties were fixed 
for failure to respond to the summons and there was printed on the 
card an offer of employment by the German Government either 
in Germany or Belgium. On the first day, out of about 1,500 men 
ordered to present themselves at the Gare du Midi, about 750 re- 
sponded. These were examined by German physicians and 300 were 
taken. There was no disorder, a large force of mounted Uhlans 
keeping back the crowds and barring access to the station to all but 
those who had been summoned to appear. The Commission for Re- 
lief in Belgium had secured permission to give to each deported 
man a loaf of bread and some of the communes provided warm 
clothing for those who had none and in addition a small financial 
allowance. As by one of the ironies of life the winter has been more 
excessively cold than Belgium has ever known it and while many of 
those who presented themselves were adequately protected against the 
cold, many of them were without overcoats. The men shivering 
from cold and fear, the parting from weeping wives and children, 
the barriers of brutal Uhlans, all this made the scene a pitiable and 
distressing one. 

It was understood that the seizures would continue here in Bras- 
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sels, but on Thursday last, a bitter cold day, those that had been 
convoked were sent home without examination. It is supposed that 
the severe weather has moved the Germans to postpone the de- 
portations. 

The rage, the terror, and the despair excited by this measure all 
over Belgium were beyond anything we had witnessed since the day 
the Germans poured into Brussels. The delegates of the Commis- 
sion for Belief in Belgium, returning to Brussels, told the most 
distressing stories of the scenes of cruelty and sorrow attending the 
seizures. And daily, hourly almost, since that time, appalling stories 
have been related by Belgians coming to the Legation. It is im- 
possible for us to verify them, first because it is necessary for us to 
exercise all possible tact in dealing with the subject at all, and, 
secondly, because there is no means of communication between 
the Occupations Gabiet and Etappen Gabiet. Transportation every- 
where in Belgium is difficult, the vicinal railways scarcely operating 
any more because of the lack of oil, while all the horses have been 
taken. The people who are forced to go from one village to another 
must do so on foot, or in vans drawn by the few miserable horses that 
are left. The wagons of the breweries, the one institution that the 
Germans have scrupulously respected, are hauled by oxen. 

The well-known tendency of sensational reports to exaggerate 
themselves, especially in time of war, and in a situation like that 
existing here, with no newspapers to serve as a daily clearing house 
for all the rumors that are as avidly believed as they are eagerly 
repeated, should of course be considered, but even if a modicum of 
all that is told is true, there still remains enough to stamp this deed 
as one of the foulest that history records. 

I am constantly in receipt of reports from all over Belgium that 
tend to bear out the stories one constantly hears of brutality and 
cruelty. A number of men sent back to Mons are said to be in a 
dying condition, many of them tubercular. At Malines and at 
Antwerp returned men have died, their friends asserting that they 
have been victims of neglect and cruelty, of cold, of exposure, of 
hunger. 

I have had requests from the Burgomasters of ten communes from 
La Louviere, asking that permission be obtained to send to the de- 
ported men in Germany packages of food similar to those that are 
being sent to prisoners of war. Thus far the German Authorities 
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have refused to permit this except is special instances, and returning 
Belgians claim that even when such packages are received they are 
used by the camp authorities only as another means of coercing them 
to sign the agreements to work. 

It is said that in spite of the liberal salary promised those who 
would sign voluntarily no money has as yet been received in Bel- 
gium from workmen in Germany. 

One interesting result of the deportations remains to be noted, 
a result that once more places in relief the German capacity for 
blundering, almost as great as the German capacity for cruelty. 
They have dealt a mortal blow to any prospect they may ever have 
had of being tolerated by the population of Flanders; in tearing 
away from nearly every humble home in the land, a husband and a 
father or a son and brother, they have lighted a fire of hatred that 
will never go out; they have brought home to every heart in the 
land, in a way that will impress its horror indelibly on the memory 
of three generations, a realization of what German methods mean, 
not, as with the early atrocities in the heat of passion and the first 
lust of war, but by one of those deeds that makes one despair of the 
future of the human race, a deed coldly planned, studiously ma- 
tured, and deliberately and systematically executed, a deed so cruel 
that German soldiers are said to have wept in its execution, and so 
monstrous that even German officers are now said to be ashamed. 
I have, etc., Brand Whitlock. 



[Inclosure.] 

REPORT ON THE REQUISITION OP BELGIAN WORKMEN FROM MALINES. 

Dear Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith a report on the 
requisition of Belgian workmen from Malines, which I witnessed in 
accordance with your instructions: 

On the afternoon of Jan. 4th, in company with Baron von der 
Lancken, Legationsrat Kaempf, and an officer of the General Gov. of 
Occupation, I went to Malines to witness a requisition of men to be 
deported to Germany. The men who were to be examined came from 
the outlying districts of Malines and not from the city proper, since 
the latter had already paid its toll of about 600 men two weeks pre- 
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vious. As the actual process of requisitioning is one that at present 
takes three days from the time of the first convocation of all adult 
males to the final deportation of the selected unemployed, I was able 
to witness only a small portion of the procedure. However, the fol- 
lowing is a record of the steps that had been taken up to the time of 
my arrival as told me by the underofficer in charge of the final selec- 
tion. 

The entire adult male population (between 17-60) of the district 
to be picked over is ordered by public notices to report at specified 
times, according to the age of the individual, at a central station. 
Each man must bear his indentification card and is allowed to bring 
with him any documentary evidence which can go to prove that he is 
actually employed or unfit for hard labor. These documents are sub- 
mitted to the officer in charge. After he has examined them he stamps 
the indentification card with one of two stamps. The first indicates 
that the man is actually employed to the satisfaction of the officer 
(i.e., is a lawyer, doctor, of professional with an accredited practice, 
or a large property owner or business man) , or that he is obviously 
seriously ill; the second is reserved for all others. Those who have 
fallen under the latter category must report again the next day ; those 
under the first are exempt, and are no longer molested. On the second 
day the men who have to report again are given two choices, that of 
voluntarily signing contracts of work in Germany or of working in 
Belgium for German interests (i.e., on railroads, loading and un- 
loading cars, etc., etc.). If they refuse either of these offers they 
are marked for forced deportation to Germany on the following day 
and are given the necessary orders as regards reporting, bringing of 
heavy extra clothing, etc. 

The procedure on the third day was that which I witnessed. The 
men had been ordered to report at a building about 400 yards from the 
railroad tracks. Equipped with a large bundle containing extra 
clothing and a new pair of "Sabots" each man was awaiting his turn 
to be given a final examination. The building was surrounded by 
about 50 soldiers (infantry men) and the women and children were 
kept at a safe distance by mounted Uhlans with steel-headed spears, 
perhaps twenty in number. There were no signs of active disorder, 
but as the crowd outside was continually pressing forward the Uhlans 
had ft> use forceful tactics to keep it in place. However, I saw no act 
of violence, but only threatening motions. 

The men entered the building in single file and passed between 
examining officers. To them they were allowed to make their final 
appeal. They were still in possession of the papers they had been al- 
lowed to submit on the first day, but these were only cursorily exam- 
ined. I watched two men pass and heard their appeal. The first had 
a sick wife (Medical certificate), was a pensioned arsenal worker who 
during the war had been occupied in cultivating a small piece of land 
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(Burgomaster's certificate) and who had a son who had been a volun- 
tary workman in Germany for two years. He was his wife's only 
support (i. e., His pension was). His case was considered for a 
moment only and then he was passed on to go to Germany. The second 
was also a pensioned arsenal worker, but he had six small children (The 
oldest 12 years) and had a piece of land about twelve hectare in size 
which he had been cultivating. The officer examined his case and 
then turned to me with the remark ' ' Of course this man goes free. ' ' 
He was then led to a side door where his indentification card was 
stamped and he was allowed to leave. 

At this point I began to question the officer in charge and the of- 
ficials who had accompained me, with regard to several general points 
on which I was not clear. I asked how the wife of the first man was 
to be supported in his absence since she would naturally not be paid 
the pension which he had received from the Belgian Gov. The an- 
swer was that the German Gov. would take care of her, and that any- 
way she could support herself on the earnings that her husband sent 
back from Germany. I asked what those could amount to. The 
answer assured me that if he was a good worker and saving, these 
might be as great as 120 Marks per month. I then asked what his 
pay would be if, as he had previously done, he refused to sign a vol- 
untary contract. No definite answer. In fact I was told that I could 
get information of that sort from Berlin. I then asked whether any 
money had as yet been returned by workers in Germany, and was told 
,that I could get those facts in Brussels. (As yet I have had no evi- 
dence that any money has been sent back.) I made a final effort 
to secure some information about the actual procedure when men once 
arrived in Germany, and what differences were made between those 
who had signed contracts, and those who hadn 't, but was met with the 
response that they had but small knowledge of what happened to the 
men after they were deported. 

I then turned my attention to the second man and asked why he 
had been let off. All the officials agreed that it was because he had six 
small children dependent on him. I at once asked if according to what 
I had just been told it would not be better for him to be deported, 
since he could earn so much more money in Germany. Slight hesita- 
tion, and then the officials who accompained me agreed that it would 
have been better for him to have gone to Germany, but that the officer 
in charge was unusually kind-hearted and had on that account let 
him off. This latter officer made no comment. 

I now went on to the rest of the examination. Every man who 
claimed to be sick could be examined by two doctors. Just previous 
to the moment that I entered one man had been freed because of 
tuberculosis and another had been put on the deported list because 
instead of the catarrh from which he was supposoed to be suffering 
he had turned out to be violently intoxicated. But very few chose to 
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be examined by the doctors and of those examined (about 40 in all I 
believe) only a few had been freed. 

As the men who were finally selected passed out of a side door of 
the building to be led to the waiting trains, they were relieved of all 
papers and their names were put in a book which was to be sent to the 
prison camp for which they were destined. I was told that those 
papers were to be carefully kept for future references in case a peti- 
tion for repatriation was made with regard to any one of the men. 

From the building to the train the men were led in groups of 
about thirty under heavy military escort. Standing beside the cars 
was a military field kitchen from which the men were fed a plate apiece 
of heavy barley & vegetable soup, in which was discernible very small 
pieces of meat. I tasted this soup, and it was good. On their trip to 
Germany the men were to be fed a similar ration every eight hours, 
provided the train in which they were ran according to schedule. 
The cars were the ordinary third-class cars and, at the time of my 
visit, were being heated. 

About 300 men were taken in all. There were two interpreters in 
constant circulation among them, whose chief functions were to pre- 
sent coming events in a rosy light and to try to persuade men to sign 
contracts of work. I was told that if a man at any time changed his 
mind he could always sign a voluntary contract. This choice was re- 
served him at all stages of the trip to Germany and also at any 
moment during his confinement in the prison camp. While I was 
present only one took the alternative. His courage failed as he was 
about to enter the train, and he elected to stay in Belgium and work 
wherever the Germans assigned him. 

The above statements are merely a literal presentation of the 
facts of one part of a small requisition. From reports received 
through other sources it is quite evident that this requisition was very 
exceptionally well conducted. Not a single man bearing a card from 
the C. R. B. was taken and, on the whole there were very few com- 
plaints and protests. "Whether the orderliness and thoroughness were 
especially provided for this occasion, or whether the policy of deporta- 
tions is to be actually limited to the unemployed, remains to be seen. 
At least it would seem as though the seven second examination per 
man were to be abolished for a more thorough procedure. 



Minister Whitloclc to the Secretary of State. 

No. 429.] American Legation, 

Brussels, January 17, 1917. 
Sir : With reference to my telegram of the 15th instant, No. 32, 1 
regarding the deportations of Belgians from the city of Brussels, I 

1 Not printed. 
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have the honor to state that summonses to appear for examination 
are now being sent out by the German authorities, directing the men 
to appear on Saturday, the 20th instant, at the Gare du Midi. 

The method of summoning the men is different from that employed 
hitherto, and indicates greater care in preparation. No announce- 
ments have been posted on the city walls ; persons whom it is desired 
to examine are summoned individually by post card, and are at the 
same time advised as to the punishment to which they will expose 
themselves if they do not reply to the summons, the preparatory 
measures which they should take in view of a possible deportation, 
and the bureau to which they should apply in the event of their vol- 
untary inscription for work in lieu of deportation. 

A copy and translation of this post card of notification are in- 
closed herewith. 

I have, etc., Brand Whitlock. 



[Inclosure — Translation.] 

Brussels [date of the postmark]. 
Imperial German Commandantur : 

You are summoned to present yourself on at 8 a. m. at the 

Southern Railway Station (entrance from the Rue de Prance). 

In the event that you should not obey the present summons, you 
would be deported at once by force ; furthermore, you would be liable 
to a sentence of a maximum imprisonment for three months, or of a 
fine not exceeding 1,000 marks. 

As it is possible that you may be sent to a place of work and that 
in such ease you would not have further occasion to get into communi- 
cation with the members of your family, you are advised to provide 
yourself with a blanket, with winter clothing, linen, and good boots. 

Whoever signs a contract at the "Bureau de l'lndustrie," Rue 
Marie Therese, 64, is offered work either in Germany or in Belgium 
on very advantageous conditions, and need not present himself at 
the station. 

[seal.] Count Von Soden, 

Colonel and Commandant. 
The present summons is to be exhibited. 



